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A MEDITATION ON AN OLD- 
FASHIONED WOMAN 

BY ANNE C. E. ALLINSON 



I WAS taking supper with some women who are char- 
acteristically " modern." The hour was instinct with life 
and energy. We were out of doors, in October, breathing 
air that still sparkled and shone, as the sun in firm tread 
neared the west. The hour had been caught, like a shining 
ball, at the end of a day filled, for most of the group, by pro- 
fessional occupations. It seemed to me the apotheosis of a 
picnic, as I saw the domestic science expert, who runs a 
successful lunch-room, bending over our steak and fried 
onions. Her fellow-hostess, who owns with her the fertile 
farm, where, in a birch grove of their timber-lands, we were 
picnicing, is a broker with a brilliantly growing business. 
My fellow-guests were the superintendent of a hospital and 
the confidential clerk of a firm of exporters. These women 
had come out from the city, tired from the day's work, but 
capable of a buoyant reaction to the exceeding beauty of 
the autumn evening. Those whose home was at the farm 
had shed their tailored, urban suits, and put on knicker- 
bockers and loose shirts. I admired their free movements, 
and graceful strength. We were all hungry and ate boldly 
of an abundant and excellent supper. Cigarettes, for those 
who wished, followed the coffee, and as the pungent fra- 
grance rose upon the autumn air the talk grew. It ranged 
from agriculture to Bolshevism, from taxes to religion. It 
was vigorous talk, pointed and interesting. I was de- 
lightedly conscious of the sanity and the resourcefulness 
of the modern woman who walks out into the market-place 
unashamed and unafraid. 

But I was even more intensely conscious of another ele- 
ment in the beauty of the hour. The mother of one of 
these women was there, rich in some seventy-five years of 
humah life, and she was par excellence the centre of our 
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group. Her face was lovely with quietude, her smile 
rippled gently from one to the other of us, her soft woollen 
gown fell, in old-fashioned grace, to her feet. To me, whose 
own mother is dead, she seemed like the hearth-fire of the 
world. Her daughter, I could see, was ever warming her 
heart at her. For the broker's fine, almost masculine, 
strength of body and temperament grew soft when she 
turned toward her mother, to be sure of her comfort, to see 
that she had the best seat, the best from the supper table, 
the best from the conversation. But, indeed, we were all 
bent toward that same purpose. Involuntarily, like plants 
turning toward the sun, we sought the consciousness of the 
older woman's presence. Without her the hour would have 
lost its tenderest charm. Our modernity would have been 
harsh without its tribute to a quality in her which is with- 
out epoch or age. 

The quality seemed to me indefinable but pervasive, 
as I sat with this guest of honor on the warm rug beneath 
a golden birch-tree, and watched the others clear away the 
supper, and heap fresh wood on the ramparted fire. Later, 
as the broker and I walked across the brown and purple 
fields, beyond the flaming maples, to the great yellow hay- 
stacks, I said to her: " Something is wrong with us if we 
leave your mother's equipment out of our standards." 
" But, she said, in quick alarm, " don't you think we shall 
have it, too, when we are old? It's her tranquillity, which 
has followed work and sorrow and victory. We can't have 
that till life gives it to us." And she told me a little of her 
mother's life, how she had borne and brought up many 
sons and daughters, and how the usual griefs, through death 
and through disappointments, had come to her. " It's her 
peace now," she said, " and that isn't our privilege yet. 
Don't you really think we shall gain it in time? " " No," 
I said, " not unless we take her road. It isn't the details of 
her experience that have made her lovely, but her conclu- 
sions from them. At our age she must have chosen " — the 
Biblical phrase fell upon me — " to hear the reproof of 
life." " I wonder," mused my friend, " I have never thought 
of my mother as choosing — she has just been, she is per- 
fection." 

There it was again — the mother's undeniable power of 
inspiration. I knew my friend well enough to understand 
its manifold working. Without her mother, neither her 
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character nor her business success would have about them 
their aura of strength and shining vitality. The mother, 
unknown in person in the market-place, is a continuous fac- 
tor there. 

Now in this attitude toward an old-fashioned woman, 
this modern woman is but following the habit of men who 
have acknowledged the pursuing inspiration of the home. 
Among my own acquaintances I have noticed a lack of such 
appreciation chiefly in feministic " women of leisure " who 
rebel against their own internment. The genuine business 
or professional woman, working for her living and often 
for that of dependents, is far more likely to seek in others 
and to rely upon the qualities that welcome, comfort and 
inspire her at home : she knows life well enough to evalu- 
ate correctly both temporary and eternal feminism. This 
class of women will inevitably increase. Not only the prac- 
tical exigencies, but also the soundest ideals of modern life 
require it. Strikingly enough, through these very women 
who are obliged to work outside the home we shall probably 
have again enshrined the guardians of the hearth. It is an 
empty thing to work unless there is someone at whose feet 
we can lay the fruits of work. It is a hard thing to work 
unless there is someone to rejoice in our success, to console 
us for our failures. The real workers of the world, whether 
men or women, long for a home, from which to go out, to 
which to return. Perceiving the insistence of this demand, 
we learn to discount the shallow absurdities of the social 
rebel who invents activities only to get away from home. 

" I work hard," the broker was saying, as we turned 
back, " I work hard because at the end of the day I find my 
mother reading by the lamp, waiting for me to come." We 
rejoined the group under the birches and the mother wel- 
comed us with a little smile for our brief vagrancy into 
the silent twilight. Words came to me, suddenly, for her 
quality. Surrounded by experts, she set them all free and 
gathered them all in by a wisdom which transcended their 
knowledge. As we all grew silent, watching the fire die 
down to coals, my mind pursued the matter. 

Feminism, in its best and most benign sense, has largely 
consisted in opening to women the doors of knowledge. 
College and professional educations are foregone conclu- 
sions for thousands of them. Technical training of all 
kinds is urged upon thousands more. The war has hastened 
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the normal industrial process. We have yet to see the effect 
of a restored peace. But, whatever the adjustments may be, 
it is not conceivable that the future holds any return for 
women to the limitations of ignorance. 

With our entry into a multiform knowledge has come 
our exaggeration of its solitary value. To know how to do 
things — we seem to say — is the equivalent of knowing how 
to live. To be proficient in the technique of a trade or pro- 
fession is to be proficient in the business of being a human 
being. Experience, to be sure, is forever controverting this 
opinion, but we retain its implications in our talk and our 
theories. Rather, education ought at every step to cor- 
relate the necessity of wisdom with the astonishing advance 
of women in all kinds of expertness. 

Women have always had the capacity for being wise. 
This partly explains, I believe, the slowness of society in 
seeing that both she and man needed also her knowledge. 
Having the better part already she was not so much scorned 
as left free in the lesser issues. Blindly, perhaps, but not 
wholly unrighteously, she was permitted to forego — and 
she chose to forego — the contribution of technical efficiency 
in order to contribute the life-blood itself. The objection 
to her advance along the roads of knowledge, while often 
seeming like selfish and arrogant conservatism, has in re- 
ality been due to an unconscious fear that through this ad- 
vance the world would suffer in its vital functions. We 
who are women must acknowledge that we ourselves have 
sometimes furnished grounds for such a fear. The business 
woman has been hard, the University woman has been 
bloodless. Often neither has created fresh spiritual re- 
sources in her environment. But such under-nourishment 
of society is in no sense a necessary corollary of woman's 
modernity. 

In old-fashioned days, indeed, women displayed wis- 
dom chiefly within the home. In spite of the power of 
Aphrodite, we know perfectly well the value that has been 
set on the wise woman through the centuries. The imme- 
morial praise of her is ever fresh. Strength and honor are 
her clothing. Her children arise up and call her blessed, 
her husband also and he praiseth her. Literature, in all 
languages, teems with illustrations of this appreciation. 
Latin found a fine phrase for it, in epitaphs which dealt 
with the unforgotten influences of dead women. Often the 
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chief asset of the wives of the efficient Romans was regis- 
tered as wisdom of the heart — sapientia cordis. 

This gives a usable name, at least, to woman's special- 
ized form of a widely diffused human quality. All history 
shows that it is by wisdom, rather than expertness, that 
" kings reign and princes decree justice," that democracies 
come into being, and ordered freedom prevails. To-day 
Germany has once for all given dramatic and titanic proof 
of the truth long since apprehended by the Greeks, that 
mere knowledge without wisdom is destructive. Inwrought 
in the law of God — so Hellenism insisted — is the necessity 
of attaining to this wisdom. If you do not accept the law 
voluntarily, you will have acceptance forced upon you 
through suffering. In this reverence for wisdom women 
must share, as they come to share in the government of the 
state and in the development of all the arts. But in the 
economy of life there is also a specific wisdom required of 
either sex. To deny this is to waste one's breath against 
the decree of nature and the confirmation of experience. It 
is, in fact, denied only by extreme feminists — and by them 
only as a sort of lip-service to their cause. One such was 
insisting to a man that she hoped to see the day when all 
his New York clubs would be open to women, " because 
there is no difference whatever between the sexes." The 
man, assailed in his most sacred retreats, answered with bru- 
tal wit: " You are the last person who should say that, you 
who like anything in trousers, and are bored by everything 
in skirts." It was true. She perceived the differences as 
keenly as anybody, only she preferred the masculine. Under 
a barrage of " identity " she was merely trying to escape 
from her own sex. But the many women who are working 
as men thankfully acknowledge the heritage of sex, and 
gather courage and joy from the distaff side of life. 

To define the distaff kind of wisdom is difficult, as soon 
as we endeavor to see it transplanted beyond its indigenous 
habitat in the home. There we can describe it by its re- 
sults. But in the market-place we have yet to see its full 
fruitage. And yet, there is no reason why it should be, in 
essence, different from what we already know. In office or 
factory or shop woman's wisdom can help to infuse democ- 
racy with the spirit of love. To her, it may well be, will 
belong this special element in our social reconstruction. Nor 
is it sentimental to attribute to her a peculiar skill in those 
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personal relations which underlie all " social " ethics. Much 
that is silly has been written and said about woman's " un- 
selfishness." But sentimentality is often only the froth and 
foam thrown off from the tides of truthful feeling. We 
must face the fact that without a sensitive individual re- 
gard for the condition of those about us — in the market- 
place as well as by the hearth — all schemes for " social jus- 
tice " will die of inanition. It is not a doctrine for women 
alone, but to woman may well be apportioned the inculca- 
tion of the doctrine through her wisdom of heart. 

I speak thus inclusively because I believe that this 
sapientia cordis is open to any woman who will seek it. In 
this respect it differs from other feminine dowers, such as 
beauty and charm. These gifts, poured out upon some wo- 
men and withheld from others, do vastly increase the love- 
liness of life. But their scope and influence are not to be 
compared with those of a wisdom which can be attained by 
all. The first step toward its attainment is to consign know- 
ledge to a secondary place in our scheme of values. The 
successive steps will be pointed out by life and made tra- 
versible by discipline. Wisdom, in tender leaf, ought to 
show its promise in youth, to burgeon and bloom in the 
vital years of work, and in old age to bear fruit in that 
tranquillity which, like the autumn sunshine, gives an aure- 
ole to the processes of fruition and completion. 

The fire was out, the sun had set. The broker motored 
us back to town, her car, in a certain sane speed, responding 
to her sane, strong hand upon the wheel. 

" How's business, Johnnie? " a hearty voice called out 
from the back seat. " Ripping," Joan flung back, as she 
swept us by a belated truck team. The road to business 
stretched on ahead of us. An evening wind had arisen and 
blew fresh in our faces. " I enjoyed the supper," came 
again the voice from the tonneau, " because your mother 
was there. She gets me every time." " She is beautiful," 
came in another and gentler voice. My own voice could 
not be trusted. But I, too, on my way back to expertness, 
carried with me the benediction of wisdom. 

Anne C. E. Allinson. 
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